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It is probable that the twenty-five people who recommended Les 
Mis&rables had all read it as required reading in the high school. The 
lists at first sight may seem profoundly discouraging because so little 
discrimination is evident, but on second thought is it not encouraging 
to discover that the same people who enjoy the works of Harold Bell 
Wright and Gene Stratton-Porter can and do appreciate Knights of the 
Round Table, Les Misirables, and the Bible ? 

Whether or not this is an essentially feminine list is an interesting 
question. Would the men of the same families from which these women 
came recommend the same books ? 

Alice Bidwell 

Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pa. 

THE LIBRARY HOUR IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 

The library hour is the special opportunity of the teacher of literature 
to introduce her class to the library as a workshop which may well be 
considered the laboratory of the English department. In a normal 
school it may be used, not only for the working out of projects by the 
students themselves, but for the observation and teaching of classes 
from the training school. At Bridgewater Normal School the library is 
used in this way. The aim has been to establish the habit of going to the 
library as a source of help and to give students sufficient library in- 
struction to enable them to inculcate such a habit in children. The 
library has proved to be an excellent classroom. The following will 
illustrate the types of lessons conducted there. 

The children of the Bridgewater Training School, from the junior 
high school and as far down as the fourth grade, were instructed in the 
use of the library — how to treat a book, how to use encyclopedias, the 
unabridged dictionary, vertical file, reader's guide, and card catalogue. 
The Normal students also learned the use of these "tools," and how to 
care for, classify, and catalogue books. (They are helping to organize the 
library at Bridgewater so as to become familiar with details of that 
department.) 

One day in the fall, when corn was being used extensively in place of 
wheat, and after some of the children had had the experience of helping 
the farmers get in their crops, Whittier's "Corn-Song" was presented 
to the seventh grade. On one bulletin board were pictures which helped 
the children to feel the sentiment of the poem. These pictures, cut from 
magazines and illustrated papers, showed the farmers with the corn, 
farmer girls at work in the kitchen, and other scenes which the poem 
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suggests. On another bulletin board were pictures of Whittier, his 
homes and haunts. There was a sufficient number of books containing 
Whittier's poems and his life for every child to have one with which to 
carry on further study. After the "Corn-Song" was read to the class 
by the student-teacher, the children, under her guidance, proceeded to 
study it for appreciation and to do additional work on Whittier's poems 
to report to the class later. Such problems as "Why did Whittier know 
so much about the growing of corn?" and "What are some of the 
other interesting poems from which we might read to our classmates?" 
were considered by the children during the library hour. 

A lesson in which each child was to have a book or magazine was 
planned for the eighth grade. The project had a double purpose attached 
to it. On the one hand, the class of Normal students was to collect 
material in magazines and books appropriate to the age of the children 
and to the problem as presented to them; on the other hand, the boys 
and girls were to search for information about men and women who had 
done something worth while and to find out why these people had 
become famous.. They were to tell their classmates about it at a sub- 
sequent period. 

On the day of the lesson a Normal student gave an interesting story 
of the life of Helen Keller, withholding the name for the children to guess. 
After a brief discussion of Helen Keller's life and the examination of her 
picture and of a specimen of Braille, the children did their research work 
on other famous people. The children were interested enough to 
request their room teacher to let them continue the lesson in the after- 
noon. 

Much of the material was found in the school, but some of it was 
borrowed by the students from other libraries. The books, forty-two 
in all, included works about heroes of fiction, as well as about heroes 
and heroines in real life. The titles of a few of the books are as follows: 
Up from Slavery, Washington; Winning Their Way, Stevenson; A Life 
of Florence Nightingale; King Arthur, Pyle; Boy's Book of Firemen, 
Crump; "Edison," in Men Who Have Risen, "Young Folk's Library," 
Aldrich; Sketch of Clara Barton's Life; Heroines of Service, Parkman; 
Heroes of Service, Parkman. 

The story hour has an ideal environment in the library. One day 
two students, classmates observing, told Robin Hood stories to a class 
from the sixth grade of the training school. The children were seated 
in an informal group about the story-teller, and there were illustrated 
copies of Robin Hood for the pupils to examine. 
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At another time the students had a library hour in which to examine 
books on mythology with the purpose of making a bibliography. This 
was to be used in working out a course in Greek and Norse myths to be 
told in the training school. The class, divided into two groups, spent 
part of the hour examining books to determine the kind of help they 
would get from each. The rest of the period was spent in reporting 
what they had found, while classmates took notes for their bibliography. 
A similar project, which could be carried on better in the library than in 
the classroom, had for its aim the preparation of a list of poems, one for 
each month, for grades one to six. The class was formed into three 
groups. Each was responsible for two grades, and each had a leader who 
was to receive the material from her group and present it to the class for 
consideration. The library hour was devoted to research and discussion 
among members of each group. The report from each leader was given 
next day in the regular classroom. For both these problems the students 
needed access to the shelves and the opportunity to work in groups about 
large tables. 

One class spent a delightful library period with a loan collection 
furnished by the Massachusetts Library Commission and the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls. Attractive books, suited to children from the first 
grade to junior high school, were arranged on the tables, and a committee 
of students was appointed to act as guides. They made themselves 
familiar with the contents of the collection and during the first part of 
the library hour described the books to the rest of the class. For the 
remainder of the period the students examined the books and made a 
list to be used in their own schoolrooms. Edith W Moses 

State Normal School 
Bridgewater, Mass. 

SUGGESTIONS TO ENGLISH SUPERVISORS 

I. Introduction 

A. Story of the Supervisor who expected to find all the different 
kinds of English work going on whenever he paid a visit 

B. This attitude at the root of much of our discouragement in 
training ourselves and others 

C. Cause to be found in the many-sided nature of English work 

II. The many-sided nature of English 

A. Everything from Paradise Lost to the apostrophe 

B. Everything from drill for accuracy in speech and written work, 
to the possibilities of creative, enduring expression 

C. No other subject of the curriculum involving such extremes, 
such seeming contradictions 



